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THE AMEEICAK ABT-TJNION. 17 

THE TOMB OP NAPOLEON. 

A French paper gives the foUowing details relating to works at the tomb of the 
Emperor Napoleon. An immense circular crypt has been dug beneath the dome; 
within which, on three shafts of green marble the sarcophagus containing the 
Emperor's coffin will repose. The block of porphyry which the curious are now 
flocking to see on the Quai d'Orsay, is destined to corer'the sarcophagus. A lower 
gallery, payed in Mosaics and lined with marble bas-reliefs representing the 
principal events in the Emperor's life, will admit the public to circulate about the 
sarcophagus. Twelve colossal statues in white marble— of which six are already 
placed— will sustain an upper gallery, whence it may be looked down on and its de- 
tails examined from above. These allegorical statues, from the chisel of Pradier, 
represent the principal branches of human acti^dty— Science, Legislation, "War[ 
Arts, etc. A magnificent altar of black marble, veined with white, rises in front of 
the tomb. Four large and beautiful columns, also of black and white marble, sup- 
port the canopy of carved and gilt wood. Ten broad steps, each cut from a single 
block of Carrara marble, lead up to the funeral altar. Beneath this altar is the 
passage to the lower gallery above spoken of; whose entrance is guarded on either 
side by the tombs, in black marble, of Bertrand and Duroo — dead marshals keeping 
wait at the door of the imperial dead. The marble employed in the construction of 
this tomb cost not less than a million and a half francs ($300,000) in the rough : — 
the sculptures and bas-reliefs executed by Simart, cost si.x hundred thousand francs 
($120,000.) The block of porphyry for the covering of the sarcophagus weighs 
45,000 kilogrammes: — its extraction and carriage to Paris cost one hundred and 
forty thousand francs ($23,000.) It comes from the shore of lake Onega. Between 
the tombs of Bertrand and Duroc a shrine will be erected to receive the sword of 
Austerlitz, the Imperial Crown, and eighty standards captured under the Empire. 

THE GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OP ART IN PARIS. 

In Paris, the Exhibition of the works of living Artists is fi.xed to open in the 
Palais National (late Chateau of the Tuileries,) on the 15th of May. Last year 
all works were admitted. It is now decided to subject them as before to the verdict 
of a jury, to determine as to their admission, — but the artists themselves are the 
constituency by whom that jury are directly elected. The new regulation prescribes 
a special jury for each annual exhibition. Every artist on sending in his work may 
deposit in an urn the names of the jurors of his choice. A certain number are cho- 
sen from among them having tho majority of votes. Certain works are exempted 
from this ordeal. The privileges are those of recognized genius — such as members 
of the Institute — the grand prize-men of Rome, artist."" who have been decorated for 
their works, and medalists of the first and second classes. The " banging" (as well 
as the judging,) is to be done by the jury, under the presidency of the Director of 
the Fine Arts. After the close of the e.xhibitiou, all exhibitors will be summoned 
to an annual sitting, at which rewards of various degrees will be conferred. ' 

INJURIES TO WORKS OP ART DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OP 1848. 

The fury of the modem iconoclasts in February, fell most heavily on the works of 
the great artists of France. Comparatively little destruction took place with anci- 
ent examples of paintings : the great mass of fragments now gathered in the Salon 
Henri IV., at the Louvre, is chiefly composed of the ruins of modern historical pic- 
tures. The " Neapolitan Improvisatore," of Robert, has disappeared ; a piece of it 
containing the central group has appeared for sale at a broker's shop. " The Mam- 
eluke," by Gericault, the " Soldat Laboureur," by Horace Vemet, and the 
" Equinoctial Tide," by Roqueplan, are also missing. At the palace of the Palais- 
Royal, the destruction has been great. Two exquisite heads by Masaccio ; three 
fine portraits by Holbein, and some byPourbus, of great celebrity, have been burnt. 
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^" BULLETIN OF 

The celebrated pictures of the "Oath of the Swiss," by Steuben ; " Gustavus Vasa" 

aL?.T '• ^-"^ ^K '^r''^ '^^^'" "y S'"'"^'^ ' " Cupid and Pysche," by Picot, 
and several interiors by Granet, are irrecoverably ruined. Horace Vemet is the artl 
1st whose works have been the most injured 5 although he may be considered as the 
most popular painter among the people and the military, yet the excess of venge- 
ance has mutilated his pictures beyond others. The " Attack of the City of Con- 
stantine, has been cut out of the frame and either stolen or destroyed; several 
other pictures were found cut out, but left behind in the universal destruction and 
piUage. But the battles of "Hanau," "Mont-Mirail," "Jemappes," and "Val- 
my," are slashed aU over with sabre-cuts. "The Confession of a Brigand," the 
Keview of Hussars," "CamUle Desmoulins displaying the Green Cockade," and 
the "Peasant Girl of Ariccia," are torn and cat to rags. " The Neapolitan Mother," 
by Robert, and his "Roman Funeral" are pierced by numerous thrusts of bay- 
onets. " The White Horse" by Gericanlt has not escaped, nor several of Prud- 
hon's most charming works ; it appears a general massacre, and the hall of the 
XiOuvre is the charnel-house of the destroyed inspirations of genius. 

LOTTERY IN AID OP POOR ARTISTS IN FRANCE. 

A Lottery has been established to aid the suffering circumstances of the 
numerous body of young and less talented artists, who have been plunged into 
adversity by the unsettled state of the country during the past year. It consists of 
100,000 tickets, at two francs fifty centimes each, making a capital of 250,000 francs, 
to be expended in pictures, drawings, &c. There will be 3,000 prizes, varying in 
value from 5,000 francs to 10 francs each. Every prize-holder above the sum of 
100 francs will receive with his picture the receipt of the artist for the same. The 
choice of works is made by a Committee, as they will be better able to appreciate 
the necessities and ability of the candidates who desire to avail themselves of these 
means to sell their works. 

COLOR PRODUCED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It was announced, towards the end of the autumn, that M. Edmond Becquerel 
had been successful in obtaining, by the agency of the solar radiations, distinct 
impressions of the colors of natural objects. This announcement created much 
interest, and led to many conjectures, many doubting the correctness of the result 
which was stated to have been obtained. We have now before us a copy of the 
Report on the Memoir, in which M. E. Becquerel publishes the process by which 
he attains his very curious results. The tablets upon which the colored images 
are obtained, are prepared in the following manner : A silver plate, such as is 
employed in the Daguerreotype process, is connected by a copper wire with one pole 
of a small galvanic battery ; a piece of platina foil being connected, by a copper 
wire likewise, with the other pole. A solution of muriatic acid in water being pre- 
pared — about one part acid to two of waters— the plate and platina are plunged into 
it and brought near to each other, but not in contact. Of course, the circuit being 
made up through the acid solution, a chemical action is established over the surface 
of the silver plate, the chlorine of the decomposed muriatic acid attacking the silver 
and forming chloride of silver over the surface. As the film of chloride of silver is 
produced and gradually thickens, it passes through the colors of Newton's thin 
plates, and at length assumes a liliac, which is the sensitive coating. These plates 
have not yet been rendered sufficiently sensitive to ensure any action except from 
the direct rays of the sun. But if a prismatic spectrum of well-defined character 
is allowed to fall upon the prepared plate, it will be found, after an exposure of a 
few minutes, that a distinct impression of the seven colored rays are obtained in 
color, every ray being represented by its own color on the plate, the red being the 
most intense, and the yellow the least so. 



